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ABSTRACT 

Pressures facing highi:r education irstitutions 
regarding accountability 'and the iaplications of their responses for 
accreditation agencies and state aovernients are discussed- Huch of 
the response of institutions to current or anticipated declines in 
enrollaents or financial resources is defensive and/or negative, soae 
institutions plan agains* retrenchaent by seeking political relief 
froa the financial effects of actual or projected enrcllaent 
declines. There is also a growina willingness in higher education to 
adopt aarket-oriented, entrepreneurial behavior in an effort to 
aaintain enrollaent. If higher education pursues survival in 
appropriate ways, it say undermine its ability to respond to 
legitiaate deaands, thus leading to farther loss of credibility and 
autonoay,* Specific suggestions for planning for retrenchaent are 
offered. One iaplication of leaislative prograa auditing for higher 
education is that auditing beyond aere fiscal review is increasing- 
The states increasingly will assert both their perceived right and 
their ability to exaaine the efficiency and effectiveness of higher 
education prograas and policies. A critical issue is what the 
reaction of higher education will be to: (^^ the increasing pressure 
to neglect quality in the short tera for the sake of survival; and 
(2) the outside pressure on the institution to assess perforaance in 
ways that seriously distort the essential par poses cf higher 
education. It is suggested tha* independent or private accredit dt ion 
is the logical aeans of iapleaentirig self-regulaticn. (S«) 
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I ht* |H'f( t'ptuwi** .tnd rtH i»mmt'ndati(jns t»xpfcss4Ki ui this p;iper i^rr solt'ly thost* oi 
th*' authors ,uuJ do not tun, rssgir iy, rc'prosrnt oilhtT vu*vv{KMnts()r polu y position or 
(iffi't ttnn ut thf ( oufK il on f'dstsiuondiuy An fttiitation 



Preface 



llu" <u ( ()untdl)ilitv movenu'nt, particuldrly as reflected in 
the recent growth of legislative initiatives, is pressing traditional 
institutions of higher education to be more open about their 
purfU)ses, practices, and standards. At the same time, societal 
ta( tors sue h as stabilizing or declining enrollments are causing 
tfie academy to lower its standards, blur its purposes, and adoot 
entrepreneurial Ix'haviors which tend to make quality secondary 
to survival. The result of these incortipatihie forces is the erosion 
of both auton(<my and quality. 

Accreditation generally, and regional accreditation in 
particular, histcjrically has been the institutional defender oi' the 
ac ademy's autonomy and the principal guarantor of its quality. 
Yet the ways of accreditation — its structural/process emphases, 
its private, associationai, and collegial orientation — are under 
fundamental challenge by the emerging nontraditional 
institutions and In- the encroachments of the language, mothcxis, 
and implicit standards characteristic of the accountability 
movement. 

If accreditation, particularly regional accreditation, is to 
retain its historic role as a guarantor of quality and its equitable 
position in the partnership between the federal, state, and private 
sectors — the so-called triad — it must assess educational quality 
directly in terms of student achii'vements and th'* meaning of 
degrtH's. Put differently, if accr4?ditation is going to assist in 
maintaining tite functit)nal separateness between the academic 
and pt)litical communities, the academy must regulate itself 
through sensitive, etiucationai criticism. Independent or private 
accrtnlitation is the logical means of implementing self-regulation 
ot this sort. 



Robert |, Casey 
john VV Harris 
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CONTEMPORARY PRESSURES 
ON INSTITUTIONS 



\\\ Ihr \i\iv lMt>() s 4Hui iMfis l^vOs fnrsMia> tor ^ri^Uff cucount- 
al)ilit\ H) ht^luM vdui jttufi htui tiu* apptMranc o ot a tacl, nuich likt» tht- 
tMfluT t»m{)htisis on c iirrKuiuni ft*lr\ anc Now «! is rcHogni/cd that 
su< n prossurt's arc fuTo to sta\ arid arc inc rtMsifiy st^^idily What docs 
ai i ( )unta [j{ht\ iiuMn^* So ni.iin tlags iittvc htH»n tlovvn oK this statt that 
the qucstioji ot ilctinitiof] scH'ms ifu rtMsingi\ \vss important ^iowcvor, 
tU ( ouiUahthtv in its [)roaiit'st sense nuMns !vs(H}n^il)ilv arf/on p/t/s an 
di)ilit\ tn <!cfiU}!)\tijtv it 

Sonu» ki'\ issues foititu! (o tU ( ountabilit\ tlow troni this fX'rspt»ctivv. 
f !u( tiititing. sttihiii/iu^)r ciei hning enrollrnt»nts vvili t ontinue to f)ost' 
a threat to the surViVtil anci/Or tinafu iai staiiihty ot a substantial 
number ot institutions A^aiUiiile projeiKons ret'lect wideiy ditfering 
opinicKis about tfie future t oursc»ot .*nrojlnii»nts and their key determi- 
nants I hv (iiMiio^raphK s oT the next (iin adc* or two are iess debatable, 
lliere vviH bv about an 1 1 pt^reiMit citu iint* in the number t)t IB-to-il- 
year-oUis betuitMi l^Wl) ami VWy, and another 74i percent (iechne 
fietween IMH^i ami I^MK) ' I low muc h this is a threat tor any one institu 
tion IS unileaf, i'nit Mie gefH»rai c ircurnstani-e is that institutions art* 
under i5ressufe to(ie\i*lop (ontingt»n( v retrenehment plans. 

Ihi' burden ot tedertil legislation and r(»^ulations affecting highi»r 
iHiucation shosvs iitfle sign ot lilting up It c'cmstitutes an important 
o()erating Mui i wpiiAl i ost-push ta( tor tor which most institutions do 
not have ailt'Cjuati' resources iven the* (osts of dt*tenciing against 
htigatior) are prohibitive for many. A relateci factor is the continuing 
growth ot thirci [)t!rt\ pas riu^nt fuograms, both statt^and f(\ieral. Sueh 
piogr.HUs tend to nu rctisc gov(»rnment ri'gulations anci ac^ninistrative 
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cu'>ls ]hv\ also cdfi intf(KiuM' tiiuin^ kii burcifns tor muidlc incorm- 
studftus as institutions rai^.' tin-s to al)sorh costs issiuuvd l)v 
ccmipiiani tnvith rt^Kulations 1 hirci party payment (Ko^ianis c an miU\iv 
t'duc atfonai < (ists as they fiavt- mtiatixi hralth i arc* costs 

intiatfon ^ nwlvs pn-ssures for ^riMter prcKiu^ tivity and fttit ii-nc y 
in fii^iuT i\hu .ition One of ihv two fnost siMisiljve issues c oncerns the 
prtniui tiyity (jt tacults ufioare still tooi oninionly view(-{ «is under- 
vvorketi und o\erpaid Another is adnnnistrativi* costs which have 
ifuieasfd in part tu'cause ot thf nnrt'asin^i netni to dcMl witfi the 
pressures tuui cienitUids lit-si nheci ai)ovi» 

fhe tfUrtMsinK pnontv ^wvn to cornntions, tu»alth (are, and 
eternentarv and stHofuiar\ c»duiation puts new pressure on hi>4her 
eiiuc ation to justifv its pro^fains and expicnn its purposes to thepulihc 
in understanda!)!e terms Ifu reasin^^ lufids tor thesr other soc lal needs 
tt-ncJ> to reduc e (iisi rt>tionar\ buciKet »iljoc ations, partic ularly iiu reases 
tor hi^tit^r eciiit atuui 

1 fie pubhc tipparentls lu-jirvrs thi^cjuaiity ot higher i»duc <ition has 
eroded st-riouslv Hiis belit^t strikes at the heart ot the ac ademy, and it 
isditticuh to ciispfove or subst.intiatc* c ompieteiy Howc*ver, dechnes 
in stan(ianif/e(i test scorrs, ^rade mtiation, and c»\f)anclinK [>f<J^rams ot 
remociiti! instrut tion tn colU-^rs anci universities arc tauiy strong 
c ifc unistantia! v\ uivm r that somethinK is amiss, While* student ac tivism 
in the late HHii) s is ottcn c iteii tis one* primary cause ot c urrent 
pressures tor tU ( ountabi!it\ , today s studcnils also contribute tcAhis 
en\ifonfTient in their role as consumers, Fhe states have promoted tht» 
c one ef)t ot tfie student as c onsumer i)y i*\t»reismK state he c»nsing aruj 
tUJthi:rt/inK f)owi*rs to close dt^^ree mitls, anci somi»timc>s to protect 
enrollments a\ instate institutions, The federal ^overnmc^nt has 
promotecithiHonsumef cone ('pt f)\ suppc^rtin^ hiKher cxiue ation throu^fi 
stucients fatlier tfun institiitions, anci by more and more re^ulaticHis 
ostensibK designed to protect te^citnal dollars 

Othef contributing ttic tors include tjg^^^'ssive tuivertisin^ and 
rec ruitin^ efforts [)y c»duc ationa! institutions, the (iiminishing economic 
value ot c olle^e d*'Krees. fac u!ty c olli»c tivc» bar^ainin^ struc tures wh'v n 
lifuit tlie roir ot studt^nts in K^jvernanee, anci massive growth in tht» 
ty()es of c^iuc .itional of)f>ortumt)es from wtiic fi studtMits liave* to c hoose 
C)nt» rc'siiit ot theso fee ont (ievelo[)ments is tfiat students arc* exc^rc isin^ 
tfieir c ollet ti\e» muse le in mui fi tfie s<ime Wtiy as otfier users 

I his hst dtH's fuit cxh.uist the kmdsot pressures relatcni to cU t ount 
tdiihls with ^^hti [i institutions scu'iii to Kic rei Some institutions are» 
i!tlei fed moie than othcis Nevertheless, .i ma|ont\ ot c ampusos (.md 
^jo\fffnn^ i)o»!nis cinci coordinatmu ( nmmissions ds well) arc* k^^hik 
ine rcMsed attention to financ lal anci .uademic planning-- as <i way ot 
tuicirossji^K tlu^se tU c ountal>ility lelattxi issuers Ihe« remainder ot this 
})ap(T (irsc nbes \n)\\ institutions jre ri«sponcim^ or mav respond to 
tfiese issues ()r pit'ssures anci tfie imf)iic ations of their responses tor 
ac c rediCation a^enc los .uui sttite K^)\ernments 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSES 

f 



HcHv [s hi>;ht»r i'iiui«ini>n R'spofuiin^ to ifu rtMsiriK probsuros tor 
«fiMtrf ji ioufitabihtv' VVliiii' this (jufstion dvtn^ simpU* answer^, 
rnu< h i «in i)v kwnwii trwm looking; at fiow institutions art* ri»>ponding 
to 1 utrvwt Of cifUu i{)ati ti dt»t iint's in iMuol!rnt»nts or tinani lai rrsourc i»>, 
or l>otfi I'nhappiK , nnn h of this ri'sponsf is dfftuisi and/<)rnegativi' 
in natiirtv 

Procrastination 

l'rn( rjstinalion siioiiki bf nicnoont^cj tor thf ri^cord. it typifirs 
business as usual i iuTi' may scvcra! ri»asons tor this non action. 
One IS that rnroilnu^nt projt^ tions tor iiuiiviciija! institutions have ndt 
b<H«n Vi»fv aituratf Also administrators otti'n are so engani*d with 
toiiav s pr( )hU'nis thcv i afiiu )t drv olt' muc h time to a "maybe" probleni 
of tile future SiHuv evpenenc i\i ailministrators i iaim that it is better 
no! t(» cross lertain bridgt»s before ai)s(>iuteiy necessarv^ They will 
point out that alti^rriatives otten I'mer^e in tKe midst of a problem tliat 
( ouiii iiot l)t" toresiH»n iit^tort* its actual ot ru^rance. 

It sliouUi \)v noti»<i that nuoni()etinK tt)rpliblic tunds, the adminis- 
trator vvfio prunt»s f>fo^rams anci staff in response to long-ran^eplanning 
may be i hanneling rt^sources to thosi* who fail to prune likewise. 1 he 
world of hij^her edut Alum ti(H*s not t onsistt^ntly rewarcj f)rudent filarini»rs 
andtruKiil managers in the shcirt run, thv inciividual administrator ot a 
single })ri)^ram or institution may tare lM»ttt»r by allowing the hard 
(iei isujns to bt* macie elsewhere, thereby softening his or her ' villainous 
fole image witfi Un ulty anci fellow aciministrators. 

IVoc rastiruition aside, thert> is no (question but that the absolute 
si/e ol higher eciucations tradiiional clientele will decrease. Most 
states will bavc» to uniiertakt* retreru hnu»nt planning in some of their 
institutions Both statt^s and individual institutions should he mcna'd 
1>V someone or some thmg from the comfort of proc rastination, an 
enviri>nmi»nt t»nhanct»cj b\ a lack of information and c^nlargcxi by 
institutu)n*il self-dt»lusum 

Other Inhibiting Factors 

Koderuk i]n)\v^ has idtMitified other but related fac tors which 
inhibit retrenchment planning lirst, preparation of policies and 
pfo(e{iur(»s \itt fjossibk* finam lal crisis usualiy is controversial. Such 
t>l<inning mas dtMl w ith the touc hy issuc^of tc»nure limitations in which, 
l)as{ca!t\, tiU lilts and administrative interests appc^ir to be at odds. 
Administratofs obv lousis are not iru lineci to invite* trouble*" by taking 
on an issui* that will sur<»is strain relations with tat ults vvhen the matter 
is seen tis neitiu»r imminent fK)r ( ertain 
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SiH C)mj.Crovi*sfH)!nts out thi» notion of sHt-inflii tt»d ddvcTsity - 
that plu«ning tor untie tpatt»d tinancicii continKi'nc itn, is risky lu^cauhf it 
ti*nipts hinhff uuthorities t(> vvdnt tt) niluci^ l)udgets ininu-diately, 
tlu'rfbv hastening the advf ^sity 

I I hird, Grovi's ohstTVi's that 0)lk\ tivi* bargaining is an ad^^iitional 

1^' t oni|)ht ating tat tor Univt*rsitits t<Kiay basitaily art* Uvry of polit it»ii 
. arxi prot tKiuft*s tk(t may unmn I'ssarily provoke interest in unionii^ation. 
f mane lat exigency, otcourstv has the earmarks of such a provoc ation 
Sinte retrenchment trecjuentiy has Uhmi a sui>;ect ot collective 
bargaining negotiations, university administrators can justify toot 
dragguig vvfien c hangers in E)ersonnei polic ies v\t)ulci^aveto be int:ludi*d 
in leneKotiations ot collec tive bargaining agrt»enients.'' 

Iducational admini^strators, therc»fore, have problems similar to 
those of political ieadt»rs who tort scv some distant danger due to 
dianging c tuiciitions it either tni's to divert kinds from c urrc»nt f)rograms 
. to])rt»pari» tor thecorping juohlem, they upset the statusquo. Yet if the 
problem comes, they are c urst^i tor poor lt^Hl^rship if they did not 
pri^Ptire tor it 

StMsontni administrators kno^v that c rises npvn avc*nues of ac tion 
vvhu U hacJ been c ioseii and tliat will c lijse again if tfiey are not pursueil. 
So what may U'dilatorN ()fiu rastination to one* administrator may to 
anotht»r be ,\n aierr scanning for alternatives and carc»ful timing on 
when to move* Two assumptions o! leadership may hc» too tiften 
at cepted 1 hey are that indiviciuais c an af fee t c irc umstanc cs l)y reason 
and vviiL and tliat theiuMr tuturecan heantic ipattni c lear.ly enough tor 
advance prefiafcUion 

While tt mav i">e true that inciivtdurl farmers or entre()rent»urs must 
sc an the fort»set\it>Tt* tuturc» and takt» prec autionary *u tion. is that true 
ot individual units within larger systems and bureauc rac ies^ Within 
Lirgt» organizations, a smgie unit may not be affec tt^l by larger soc ial or 
c»c onomic trencis Mort» important may^be "irrt»levant" fac tors such as 
svstem politic s *inci conni^ctions Tc^jDo^en the prudent who tighten 
thiMf bt»!ts only ln»netit those who playtftc* usual bureaucratic games 

Several years ago in a well known state univc^rsity, all divisions 
were* toki to bu(igi»t tor thc» coming year only 80 percent of graduate 
iissistiintship funds they hac^ for the currenc year. Ore administrator, 
having donc» as askc»d. later discovered that the dean of the largest 
c ollegc» had hired as many graciuati* assistants as the college had had 
the prev ious year ] heciean c andidly admitted that hc^ had ignon>{^ the 
ciirt»ctive *ind ciareti the administration to fire any of ttn* graduate 
assistants Ih^' sivings ot th(» ob(»dii»nt were* swailoweci U(> by the 
garm^smanship ot thc» truc ulent 

I he bottom line for most administrators, particularly at public 
institutions, IS to avoid shrinkage at all costs, and to get more if at all 
p<»ss}ble the presuient who meekly accc»pts i(*ss may gc»t high marks 
trom the systtMn chanc cjllor as a team f)iayer, l)ut he* may lose support 
<in his own c am()us In like* niiUiner, thc»dc»{)artnunn chairman mav win 
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points for fftfctu hnai n with his provost, but invitc^roublc with his 
- own tiU uity Prcn rjstindtion in burt*duc rati/iHl highi»f iKiucation often 
has mutv reward** than tightening the lx»lt 

One ot ihv must i ale ui^iU;^ a{iprc)aehe«» to retrenchment within a 
bureaut rati/i\l system is ty^* purposivt'ly obtuse*. rew>vstem fHH)ple 
will want to f)unish an ii^stitutlon or^Jei>artnu^nt for an individual's 
unt i>4>prrativt'm'ss Stt ond. there is always the strong possihiiity that 
an mstitution or department wiH ultimately gain mort* from the rentraf 
lotti'fs hy rujt pruning i»arlier. Third, an administrator esi*a{K'H the 
t ntic ism of t»\pounding a s4'it-tu!f ifling pro{)hei.y; if agile enough, he 
nia\ rviii beionu* a spoki'sman for thf prohlmis of institutional 
liistrt'ss dm* Um in umstancfs In-yonci his control. 

< 

DEFENSES 

AGAINST RETREfciiCHMENT 

Planning against rt»trtMu Imienl is far less pamful than planning for 
rptf«'n( fmu^nl it als4i stx^ms to Ih' iiight'f rdut ation's rt»sponse to date 
lu ihv thrtMt of diH tfnc»s in enrollment and/or real dollar support.^ 
K.ithiT thiin dt'vrioping proc tniurt's for rei ogni/ing and dealing with 
* nnafu lal t»vigtuuv. institutions are taking steps to avoid it. Oneway to 

\)L\n against retrenc hmcnt is to seek f)oIitieal relief from the financial 
vhvi tsol at tuai or proiet lid t'nroilmt»nt dec lines. Little ovt»rt planning 
of this natuf IMS fvitlent Am)therwav ist*vident in the growing willirtg- 
lU'ss in highiT i-ciut ation to ado{)t markei-<)rientt*d, entrepreneurial 
bi'haviof m ar^ t^ffort to niiiintain t^nrollmetit. Typic ally, higher education 
has vicwi^i sui h prac tu es with dis^iain, In-lieving in tht- inherent worth 
.ind attractivt^iess of nighi'r tduiation — a nc*Ci*ssity rather than a 
ionsumiT go^ni and iH»lu'ving that the academic: etitate is funda- 
^ nu^ntalK ditft»rt»nt frt)m other sot ia! institution*;, i-specially business 
ancJ industr\ , ^ 

Higher cniuc at ion. as part of the prevailing s<K:ial fabric, however, 
rt*sists tx)th stabilitv and dtH:line and is struggling to avoid both. By 
identifying nl^v c onstituencii*s with compelling instructional and ti*i h- 
nii al assistant f ntnds, hight»f eciucation is trying to lay the foundation 
for preventing dti line, even assuring growth. 

I hi' ' f?lanning ag.itnst retrenc hment" stratify seems to be gaining 
monuMitum on several rHatcd fronts. T hm» apfH«ars to bean increasing 
intertM m applving entrt*|^reneurial concc»{)ts and theories to htghc*r 
e(tuc .ttion. with particular emphasis on ways in which businc^ss adapts 
and mnoViitfs to remain competitive. It is gaining li»gitimacy within 
the eiiucational t ommunily to think of colk*gi*s and universities as 
l?usiness organizations 

This line of th{)ught is illustrated by Larry Lt*sjie in 'The New Era in 
Higher Education. ^ Adopting lost'ph Si humpeter's The ThiK>ry of 
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tvonomic Dvvvlupment, writUm in 19 Leslie !iug|4ests that the 
' bu^ineshes' oi higher ixiia alUm tan innovate in five ways: 

• tht* intrcxiucticm oi a ntnv produc t or a new grade of product, 
sui h as the external degrcH*; 

• the introduction ot a nevif methcnJ ot production, sut h a^ varia- 
titjns in the student, prote^wr relationship; 

• the opening ot nt»\v markets ^ut h as those reiirescTited b\ the 
dis^dvantagtHi, women, and those older than traditional c ollege 
age. 

• c hanges in the sourceot suppiv/production factors, sue has the 
^ progression hy private institutions from individual, c hurc h and 

loc al tinanc iai support to state and u^deral resources, or the 
reverse progrt»ssion hy public institutions toward the building 
private endowment rt*sourci-s: 

• reorganization of the business, sc^veral businesses, or part of the 
business, such as the forming {it consortia, instituting research 
units, or even the developnu'nt of new campust*s. 

Ll^lu's argument tails short of suggesting ni^v applications of 
tfu>e slrau>{ies for institutions which, for example, already offc*r t^xternal 
degrcH's ^<is t>asic argumi*nt stvms to lx» that higher educatic^n innovatcHi 
aruj adaf)ts to change in about the same ways as businesses do, 
although this may not br ri-cogni/ed. The implication is that higher 
education can continue to innovate and adajn along thi>se lines to 
minimi/e the dcvlines that would othervNist» result from cohort si/e 
and job markiH c h an gi*s alone/ '' 

Whether or not cxiucati4)nal administrators are comfortable with 
the tdc*a that their institution isjust another big busin^^s or that higher 
eciucation \% an inciustr>; tbi^ areturning increasingly to marketing as a 
w»iy of fuMdingoff di»i lint*s in enrollments. The growing emphasis on 
markc»ting constitutc»s a second as[H*ct of the "planning against retrench- 
ment strategy 

Ihis markc»ting emphasis is characterized by a direct interc»st in 
hinng marketing prott»ssionals aqd adopting marketing techniques 
aimcui at selling cnJucation. The college administrator who takes this 
point of view /nay regard admissions, alumni relations, development 
and public relations as essential marketing functions. Const*quent!y, 
these functions may be placed under a vice prc»sident for resource 
di»velopment — in efft»ct, a vice president f()r marketing. Behavior of 
this ty{)e has fc^cj one informed source, Philip Ivotler, to Comment that 

College administrators have bevn lapping up mcxlern theorit?5 
ot ac counting, fjersonnel, and finance as necessary evils And 
no\V^thi»v re beginning to take notice of mjukc'ting. It's stilt 
disguiscti by tt»rms like di^velopmcmt', but 1 predict thaf within 
five years vvi' will e tb«' position c^f vic:'e pri*sident for 
markt»fing in HV\^f fn^rcent of our cojU*gc»s- in substance*, if not 
in name *^ 

As l)usim»ss approac hc's, particular!\ those with an emphas(s on 
imajje di*ve|oprTient «ind transmission, are cofisidered in highc»r educa- 



tion, it is inevitable and already somewhat apparent that a darker sid^? 
of wme of these strategie^^ will emerge Prattices which can be 
questioned include: ^ - ' 

• lobbyingaKainst tuition and fee increases in the public sector in 
order to attract and kee{^ larger numbers of students and thus 
qualify tor larger appropriations; 

' lobbyinR fur legislation which would pi^rmit out-of-state students 
to enroll in state institutions at in-state rates; this may be done 
under the guise of promotini4 diversity, but a desired result may 
also tH» the enlargement of service areas and the reduction of 
prifce barriers in order to increase* enrollment; 

• relaxing or abandoning admission, retention, and graduation 
standards, often under the guise of affirmative action; 

• reallocating scarce financial resources which may fcn? needed to 
strengthen programs in order to lx»ef up recruiting efforts and 
public relations; 

• hiring hf^ad hunters' on a conwission basis; 

• giving partial scholarships' to large numbers of students in a 
way that really constitutes a hidden discounting of tuition 
charges; 

• signing blank student visa forriisso that recruiters can round up 
unte*ited, un**vaiuated foreign students who desire entry into 
the United States; 

• advertising how much credit the institution will give for experi- 
ential learning, learning in noncollegiate settings, or by way of 
Colk*ge Level Examination Program (CLEP) and other tests; 

• lobbying for legislation which protects in-state institutions by 
makmg it difficult for even reputable out-of-state institutions to 
operate in the state; this practice may be coupled with efforts 
by in-state institutions to establish their own profitable out-of- 
state operations;* 

• contracting with entrepreneurs who set upland operate off- 
campus programs in the name of the institution without adequate 
oversight; 

entering into agrei^ments with labor unions for apprentice 
programs or with businesses for training programs so that these 
activities can l>e given academic credit, often without adequate 
oversight by the institution; , 

• converting Continuing Education Units (CEU's) into academic 
credits whether on a one-for-one or a formula basis; 

. • giving course names artd numbers to on-<:ampus activities such 
as senior citizen meetings, square dancing groups, and so on. 

In summary, higher education is assuming an increasingly aggressive 
posture with respect to projectiKl declines in enrollments and/or real 
dollar support While institutional responses differ greatly, changes 
undoubttKily are occuring that lessen the traditional reluctance of 
tKiucators to think ot their institutions a<f enterprises in which entre- 
prent>urial markt^ting tcn hniques are inappropriate. 
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Much of this kHight to be regarde^d as unobjectionable. Higher 
edut iitton institutions have the same basic survival instincts as other 
scKial institutions; and com^H'tition in education, as in business or 
industry, is |)rt*sumably in the public interest. Furthermore, it particular 
mstitutions are Koing to tail, the public interest pri^sumably is stn-ved 
by the demise ot those which can not successfully compete for students. 

The authors, basic concerns are that the Vasy strategies which 
seem most likely to ensure growth and survival also tend to blur impor- 
tant {H"rcept!ons of the purposes ot higher education, and to raise 
tundamental qut^stions about the academy's ability to regulate itself. 
From this fH'rs{H»ctive it is ironic but clear that higher education, by 
pursuing survival in inappropriate ways, may undermine its ability to 
rt»spond to legitimate demands, thus leading to further loss of credibility 
and autonomy. 



r 

PLANNING FOR RETRENCHMENT 



Procrastination and planning against retrenchment are objection- 
able becaust^ they bring up questions of maintaining educational 
dignity How to maintain or even define educational dignity, however, 
is clearly a problem. Some specific suggestions can be implied as the 
antithest^s of questionable activities cited in the previous section 

Positive examples include the raising of academic standards at 
some institutions in the face of declining enrollments, partly in the 
iH'lief that this may add to the stature of the institution and the 
employability of graduates in the longer run. Similarly, many institutions 
ace reasst^s.Ung their programsand activities, and dropping those which 
were initiattxJ in more affluent years, but which are not essential to 
c urrent pur{K>ses. This has the effect of redirecting ref:ources to essential 
programs. There are even Si>me efforts to convince legislators to 
reall(Kate savings from enrollment dcK* lines at state institutions toward 
specific improvements in quality, Some planners are recommefiding 
that legislatures provide financial incentives to encourage voluntary 
enrollment limitations. 

Basic Condifiofis of Dignity 

Whatt»vt*r sf>ecific planning, costing, and budgeting strategies are 
utilized, certain basic conditions will have to be obtained before most 
institutions, particularly those in the public sector, can plan for or 
against retrenchment in the content of maintaining their educational 
dignity. 

'Colleges and univerntiis must clarify their educational missions^ 
T<x) many mission statements fail to consider the intended consequences 
of the institution's educational efforts.' Emphasis in mission statements 
on structure and prcx ess produce standards, goals, and plans vyhich are 



j^imilarly i)rienti?d hundarwntal chang€?s in perceptions of mission are 
nt't^dt'd to miiintain tht* at adt^my quality assurance, institutional 
accreditation has contributi<l in subtle but forceful ways to the current 
shortcomings, but it could also lead to the needed improvements. This 
will ^H* discusscni in a later section. 

A st*cond condition of planning for retrenchment involves funding 
mechanisms, particularly in public systciiis. About one-half of the 
slates use some tvfH» of st«indard formula to generate and/or distribute 
state* genera! funds for higher t^iucation; the other half use a variety of 
methods, most of which involve incremental budgeting. VVhatc»ver the 
approach, most legislators ex|.H'Ct instructional expenditures to Ix.^ 
decreased if enrollments decline; and they view^ the hight»r education 
budget as tied to numbers of students. Yet legislators and educational 
ddministrators alike have paid little attention to the fact that the 
manner of funding any siKiai institution can significantly shape its 
behavior. As argued m a rt*cent paper, funding higher education 
primarily by number of students seems to caust* or reinforce four 
problems; 

First, the t*mphasis is on c^uantity rather than quality, 
histitutions an(j their c onstituiuit programs are rewarded 
prtnuirily by si/e and growth with little, if any, tangible rtAvard 
fi)r limiting si/iv 

Seconf/. tht* typii aL c urrent polic ies do not regard institutional 
recognition ot student attainment. Rather, the funding 
met hanism blindly assunus attainment is Joeing 
prociui i'ut another way, the current policies emphasize 

what highiT i»ducation probably tends to do least. If a funding 
pc^ii y put more* t»mphasis on recognizing attainment, 
institutions would probably take more account of where 
uu oming students stand n^lative to their goals and find the 
most expenditious ways to move them toward these goals 

Ihird. undt»r most current funding procedures, no clear method 
t^vistj^ to relate funtiing to outcomc*s— only to activities. As a 
result, the 4 Dntemporary concern for accountability creates an 
insatiable demand for activity data — professors' classroom 
contact hours, faculty workload studies, and review of low- 
(Koducing programs 

Fimrth. the basic problem of funding by numbers is that a 
mechanical objt^c tivity is prized at the expense of judgment,^ 

Despite tht*se and other problems asscjciated with student-driven 
funding fiii^ hanisms, the cons4Hiuenci*s of tying funding' directly to 
quality " or educational outcome may bi* trven more onerous if carried 
out in ways which dirivtly involve ^state executives or legislators in 
making judgments atxjut such matters. Two particular problems are 
postxi by qualitative or outcomt»-oriented funding approaches: 

□ The prosptH t that major funders will expcv^t reductions rather 
than increasi*s or reallocations of funds if an institution or its students 
are not seen as producing the exptvtcKl or planned rt^sults. 



□ The comnum prt'judico agai n*»t anythinii thai appears to reward 
public ajjunc tor doifiR what they ought to do (and presumably arc 
tundixl to do) anyway 

As statt*s and institutums ctinsider tunding mechanisms which 
«ivf Ifss wtM^ht to enroilnif nts. thi»y must do so in ways which feass4»rt 
rathif than undtf mine the ac ademy's ability to make critical c^Jucational 
judKHients. 



EMERGENCE OF ACCOUNTABILITY 



Earlier sections dealt with social and economic trends and public 
concerns pre^sin^ higher tniucation to be more open alxiut its purposes 
and standards, and more efficient and effective in its operations. 
Perhaps the most pronounct*d pressure is for institutions to face squarely 
the prospt\:t of leveling or declining enrollments and concomitant 
lessened fiscal support. Several factors were noted which inhibit 
administrators, faculty, and others from confronting these realitic^s, It 
also app€Mrs that, given a society in which nm markets can be created 
and old ones rt*vived. the academy increasingly is questioning and 
i hailenging the inevitability of such doomsday projections. The situation 
poses at least two basic dilemmas for higher education: 

□ While contemporary' interest in accountability appears to some 
to of fer * a kind of academic salvation through increased efficiency and 
effectiveness and represent to others a distortion of true academic 
purposes and functions/'^ much of the accountability language 
(efficiency, eft^jctiveness. productivity, t>erformance, measurement) 
remains difficult to define and apply. There is little evidence that either 
the critics of accountability or its proponents are making much headway 
toward solution of this problem. 

□ TheentrepreneuriaL market- oriented ix^haviors being employed 
by the academy as a defense against retrenchrnent tend to undermine 
higher ixJucation's claim to being different from traditional business 
and industrial enterprises The academy cannot strongly, with credi- 
bility, assert its traditional iUitonomy from external oversight by arguing 
for freedom of academic thought while at the same time giving priority 
to self-aggrandizing rather than intellectual matters. 

AccountabUity^pressures, particularly for public institutions, are 
Ifkely to j>ersist as long as evaluation and assessment are viewed as 
integral components of rational decision-making in connection with 
public policies and programs. 

Gestation 

The historical anteci"dents of accountability go back at least to 
the 1940's and to the systematic development of those techniques and 
principles of problem-solving variously referred to as policy science. 
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cost4H?nef it arutiybt^ t>perdtiuns research, systems arialysis, and decision 
theory. ^ 

LawrtTice Tribe has proviaed an insightful account of the gestation 
of the basic presumptions of current accountability concepts and 
structuresJ^^ The first s*x»ds were sown in World War tl when physical 
scientists app!it\i scientific/mathematical approachc»s known as opera- 
tions research to mihtary tactical problems. In an effort to ktvp 
together some of the rt^search teams and tx?rpetuate operations research 
after the war, the air ftirce tcnik steps which eventually resulted in the 
creation ot the nonprt)f it KAND Cor^x^ratiun Originally RAND research 
dealt with the mathematical and statistical treatnuMit of tactical decision 
problems in a fashion similar to operations research during the war, but * 
by the early 1950 s was dealing with "problems in which there were no 
clearly defined objectivt»s tc) be rigorously maximized." Operations 
research bei:ame systems analysis. While systems analysis does not 
commit Itself whoity to a comprehensive mathematical model, it does 
tr\' to apply systematic, common-sense reasoning tothestructuring of 
t c)mfiU»x dec ision situations/^- 

Somt^vhat concurrently with the KAND shift from operations 
research to 5»ystems analysis, economists were moving toward policy 
analysis. This was stimulated by Von Neumans and Morgenstern's 
/heory ai i\dmvs and Economic Kehav/or which according to Tribe, 
demonstrate(j "how onomic mcnies of reasoning could be applied to 
seemingly noneconomic problem*;."^ ^ The implications of the presup- 
position were enormous when applied in the federal government in the 
U)b(Vs, Basically, this approach assumes most human situations can be 
dealt with "in terms of the traditional economic model of social 
reality Z'^** 

To a large extent, according to Tribe, tht*se presuppositions and 
their resulting techniques aim to transcend value consideration and to 
remain neutral on world views and ultimate ends. The policy scit»nct*s 
have accepttxii the extreme value that the other sciences placed on^ 
obiet^tivity, that is, "detached, deliberately impersonal empirically 
verifi^ible. and purportt*dIy value-free analysis."^'' 

Sociatization via the Federal Government 

/ 1 rilx»'s central line of argument is pertinent because* it illustrates 
/ the historical roots of some c onternporary mcxles of analyses. Equally 
important is Tribe's ac( ount of the "soc ialization" of some of those 
mcxies of analyses. This pattc^rn of socialization came alH)ut in thrcv 
c cMTiplementarv ways. The first, as Tribe observed, occurrt*d when tlie . 
policy sciences were* apf)lied to specific prcjblems of the federal 
government in the 19«) s, initially in the Defense Def>artment and later 
throughout the system The si\:ond was the socialization, ncluding 
the adoption of the language of policy analysis, in related, and 
influential communities. The* third may be regarded as the* effcvtive 

adoption of the policy sciehc;es by social scientists, 

} 'J 
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1 ht*M' and mow nwiM ck»vi'iopnn»nts havt* h^, and vviii continue 
to Hav<\ a protound intiufncf on ihr Hrtnvth ot i»Vidudtitm Js a 
i onipontMif ui puhiii jM)licie*» and pfograms (tncluding U»di'ral pr()j{ram!» 
rdating to hij^ht»r txJucation), on tho nu'tluKis and tt't hniqut*s usi*d tf) 
i'valualt* thiMu. and on the ways in vvhic h prohltMiis an* stated. Several 
observations support this. 

Orvillc l\>land v^iys tliese afiprcuu hes to t*valuati(5n vvereadoptc*d 
bvi ause u\ the ntvd tt)assess theeltei tivi»ni»>sol the many, admittedly 
ex(>ennuMitai, progr •insdevdofH'd tor President lohnson's Great ScK iety 
ettort l.valtiatioo ottfti was linked to the various pr<>grams when thvy 
were devt^loped \iv »iKo points out ttiat most such evaluations adopt 
cofnpletrly thi» vu'w that d program is to Ik* assesst»d in terms of its 
eftc\ tivi»nt»ss and ettii iency in reac hing its stated obitH^ tives. Most 
evaluatorswere S4H ii>loHistsor social psyctiolojiists, vvhohrouKht thtsr 
iAp;»nment*i! and ri»>tMrc h designs to tlieir i»Vij!uatit)n tasks. Henie, 
f)syc holo^u a! or soi lolo^ic at researc h models are now ust*d to evaluate 
pubtii y. 

fhr tafest devt*iop^nental stii>ie inc iudes thi» gradual Ji^^wth and 
I'xtensiiHi of thi* languagi\ points of v.iew, and p,ir^dij»nis of the policy 
M tefues in lUv state levi'L partic tilariy via the growth of it*>»isfative 
(*Vti!Uittii)n 

Adoption by State Government 

Noting the rapid growth of U»gislative evaluation (in 1970 no state 
logisiaturt» had a full-time staff resptMisible for evaluation of program 
etfei tivtMiess; in 1474 there were more than a dozen, with more 
appearing almost monthly). Chadwin observers that such<>valuation5 
go by different nanH^ — program auditing, (uogram rivii^v, fH'rfi)rmance 
post-«iucjiting. legislative oversight, or effectiveness auditing. The 
purpose of all is to dc^termine if programs art* effective. 

He points out that legislative program evaluation differs .from 
traditional legislative* ri'vit^vs in three major way\ First, the emphasis 
is on programs rather than dc»partments, agencies, or burt»aus per se. 
Stvond, progran^ evaluation taketi direct account of consec^uences as 
well as resources and pcoct^sses. Third,, a great deal more data is 
collie ted than is usually thecaskv At rcH)t, program evaluation means 
having assessable objectives with appropri^ite nuMns of determining 
their attainment. 

it Chadsvin s acc ount of the charac teristics of legislative fnogram 
ar;- somt^vhat abstract, bis account of the more immeciiate driving 
tore fs ot thi»se developments^ is not. lht*se f orces include: 

• the expandeil vvorkloads of legislature's in the 19W)s, the 
';iubsequent trend toward annual sessions, and tht* hiring of 

^ ''additioniil jitatf : 

• the fecierai dt«centrali/aticjn effcjrts such as the Nixon Adminis- 
tration's Nivv Federalism" fKilicies ancj revenue sharing; (one 
effect oi' these fHjjicies was to transfer certain dcHiision-ntaking 
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and oviTikiKht functions to the stati*^, also ackiinK to the workloads 
ot stall' U*ji^^J*^ures and providing an indt'j>t»ndent impetus to 
mcreast* staff and develop information. The chanjjinji role ot 
th4» Cifiifrai At counting Office was of particular imf.K)rtance in 
this c c>nmx. tion, according to Chadwin, IxHjaust* it lx»gan ac liwly 
to cMH cHirage "ofH^rational" and "program" auditing in the statc*s.) 

• ihv c tine urrent heightening of t»\ei utivi» tensions at both fc*deral 
anvi state U*vels. and 

• thi» growth ot c.itf/en pfc»ssures, particularly public interest 
lobbies sue h as Common Cau>e, the Urban Coatilion, the League 
of WonuMi Vu|c'rs. Ralpli Nader's groups, afld a host of taxpayer 
and c ivii ac tion groups. Hcvause of the experimental c harac tt»r 
of many soc uil programs in thf late 19b0's, it is not surprising 
that the concerns of thc^e groups were highly compatible at the 
time with the interests ot what Chadwin calls "traditional 
iUivocatrs of fisctil responsibility " 

Despiif their different starting points (such) groups endt)i up 
asking similar (questions: Was this c^xpenditure necessary^ iJid 
it achieve Us intendeii objective^ Is that obiective still valici^ 
How c an Big Govc*rnment be Jiiacie more accountable*^ 

I tnally. Chaciw in notes the* critic a! rulv fitayed by the availability 
of tr»iined f)ersonfU'i. In partit ular, the gracjudte curric ula of many 
[>rogr»ims uu ludeii instruc tion in the tools of program '^valuation. A 
gerieration of social scicMftists" was prcKiuccd in ihe late lybOs and 
lM7{ls who had *u cjuirc'd the toots of progranu»vaiuation, along with an 
interest in dortiestic rtjtht^r than foreign affairs As the* traditional 
atiidtMnic |o[> market shrank, a number of thi*st» gr*iduates rtMciiiy 
acc'«|>tt*d government joi)s where tfiey could apply their skills.-''^ 

implications for Higher Education 

^VilaLlbi^ jjiip^iCjdCiuns c)Iihiua^^<MihjiLU'iiiiJative^^^^ aud it i n^ 

for higher t»(iucation are not yet clear. I5ut one* thing is cc»rtain:. auditing 
beyond mere fiscal rev ic»w is increasing. 

The statics increasingly will assi^rt both their pen ifived right and 
their ability to examine the effieioncy and effectiveness of higher 
Mucation programs and poli^Lies. Legislative audits already have 
occurred in California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Ufinois, Kentucky, Massa-* 
chuscnts. New !c»rsey. New York, Pennsyls^ania, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and other statc»s. Most have been fairly narrow 
m sc ojH*, dealing with such things as faculty workloads and institutional 
management. They also have dealt with the management of higher 
cidwatkwvsv^iU^rm. CVirginiaX^^^ mast^ planping tor 

higher tsducation (California). 

Sue h legislative audits liave had difficulty in c»stabtishing legisl^ive 
intent aad organizational or program goals, gathering systematic datX 



and gaining consc»nsus about qualitative and quantitative measures 
and fH'rtormance standards. While these problems have rc^sultc^ in 
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modification to somv planiuxi audits and have revealed the audit 
procetis to bt»"expiTi mental, fragmented, and incremental/' legislative 
program audit!^ nevertheU*s«> tend to t^»/'complelt»d and used as a key 
part ut the legislative process. "-^^ Despite these difficulties, legislative 
program auditing has a great deal of momentum. Several factors 
suggtM that hightM- txlucation generally is not in a gcxxJ position to 
deter (jr torestai! it 

The performani e auditing field has btvn plagutnl by a certain 
amount of conct^Jtiunai confusion, and working definitions seem to 
be emerging slowly. Brown and Pethtet believe that at a working level 
there is £ <)nsi»nsus on the following: 

Ik'ffornidnci* Audit an evaluation ot the effectiveness of 
governnu* iiai operations, programs, and organizations to ' 
determine acc cwnplishment of goals and objectives. 

nn.im Lil Audit a review ot financial ri^iords and controls to 
determine whethiT funds have bt»en legally spent and properly 
conf^olied 

Mdn.iiivnn^nf ALuia an evaluation ot the c»ftic iency of govern- 
mental ofH'rations. programs, iind organizations, with spin iai 
attention to administrative {)olicies and prac tices.-?- 

Although legislative program auditing can pow a direct threat to 
institutional autonomy and academic frt»edom, the academy.'s prott*sts 
to it have sometin i»s been interpreted as an attempt to cover up 
something or to avoid any degrcn* of accountability. Legislators have 
sometimes turned the question around by asking whether institutional 
autonomy interfert»s with the efftn tivent^ss of higher education, -^3 

As Otis Singletary points out, "there is a substantive difference 
between thi)se things that actually lead to diminished autonomy and 
thosi' things that are merely distasteful or annoying, and the colleges 
aind universities have notAlways bet^n willing to face that."^^ 

Although k»gisiat4ve performance auditing has its detra^ tors, there 
—TvprobabivaTmurh- d ebate ab out s temdards^ smd-ttttafrfie^tkms vk^^ 
^ the <icademy as there is betwwn the academy and outsiders. As 
legislative auditing groups move toward assessments of the effective- 
' ness and qpality of academic programs— a logical extension of current' 
efforts-- the academy almost certainly will have to clarify its own 
standards and nx^thods of evaluation if it is going to retain its autonomy. 

Summary 

Current accountability pressure's will persist and grow in the fore- 
stvable future and therefore should be taken seriously. They hr^ve a 
deep structurv which extends beyond such 'mm€»diate factc^s as 
mflation; student urfrest; of 'declining enrottmi^^^ and" 
assc»ssment have come to iyo rc^garded as integral components of 
"rational ' decision making in our time, and especially in connection 
with public fKilicies and jprograms. A source of continuity in these 
developments has bvvn the role of social scientists and public adminis- 
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tratuf^ dominatinK various develc^nienta! ^taKtn^. AnothtH^ source is 
the ft?dt*fal k< ^vecnmenl. It has been a principal 'organizationar' driving 
force. Thes* developments have had a profound effect not only on the 
growth of evaluation as a comfxintmt of public policies and programs, 
but also on the methods used and the ways in which questions and 
problems are stated 

Pressures for greater accountability in highef cKiucation and most 
social institutions is due in part to the extent to which concerns about 
ef ft*ctiven ws, efficiency, and quality assurance have become imbedded 
in the broader social fabric. Yet the very principles, methods, and 
techniques which permit analysis and response to these Luncerns clash 
with the way in which higher education is typically managed. 



COUNTERFORCES 

Tht* developing soc ial, t»i c>nomic, and (loliticai trends outlined 
earlier create s^'rious conflic ts for higher t^iucaticin. I he transition 
from a period ot growth to one of stability or di*cline is creating 
enormous pressures on institutions to compromise quality for the sake 
of survival At t(u» name tinu\ patti^rns tn the broader social fabric 
portend interest in anci scrutiny of the purposes and performance of 
hight»r tniucation. The conflicts betwtvn these currents are only 
heginning T hey can Ih» expected to occur with increasing intensity and 
frequenc y as enrollments stabilize or decline*. They also will intensify 
as legislative and executive agi*ncic*s bcvome more bold, sophisticatt*d, 
and prac tic t'ci at the art of performance and program auditing. 

Increaseci legislative and executive branch control of higher 
education is a likely outconie. Yet this prospect does not in itself 
constitute a selt-c tMtityingobji*ction to the t*rosion of higher CKiucation's 
autonomy, at least not trom the perspc-ctive of state agencies and their 
staffs As the academy is prone to forget, legislative and exc*cutive 
branch reprt»sentativt»s tend to justify their growing role by cifing the 
apparent inability or unwill ingnt*ss of the academy to b(? responsive to 
their legitimate coruerns and questions. 

The immtniiate dangi»f in greatc*r state control is not the spectre of 
losing essential prt»rogatives. (The trc*nds cit<^d do not support, in the 
short term, the sptvtre ot state institutions Inking organized as branch 
office^ of state govt^rnment). A greater concern is that increascKl legis- 
lative and exec utive oversight generally tencisto reinforce institutional 
bc»haviors whic h are least necnied at this time. Given the historical 
anttHX^iients and current orii^ntaticm of modern day lc?gislative auditing, 
the tendency of sue h auditors will t>e to vic^w the world through a lens 
which, paraphrasing IrilH\ does the following: 

C\)//aps<»s /jforess info r<»su/fs- even though the prcnredures 
'^Njhat shape* individuiil and soc lal activity have significance 
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KiKiuccs \\hok^ .wd bhuuls ^;jfrN-fVi»n though M)mv kinds o\ 
prohU'ins < annot Ix' rrduu-c:^ to tt^rnis that a< t itc-ly stiiK- tin- 
strut tun* of tht* fiaibU'nis; . 

^ Aiu»sthvfi/vs nunM U'viinti-I^ v\vn (houjih scHMiiinjily clftachftl 
line! fU'Utr.il c(>fUi'[)ts aim\ i ♦iti'j;()riiH% oitcn t'Hi ourdHi* 
PiTit»ptions and irittTia of whuh art- anything but 

c»h{i*t tivt». aiKi 

\arrfH\s fhf n)lv ot rafHi/ja//fv- by uniiuly si-paratinK <»h ts 
tnim va!tM«s. and tifartnK (he latter as fi\ed, even though the 
uholf point of pt^fNonai or sotiai ( houe in niaiiy situations is 
not ti> ifn()U»nu«ot a ^ivrn sysimi of values m the h^ht ot 
peri iMved facts, iuit rather to define and sometimes deiiJHTately 
reshafie thv values of the inciividual or community that is 
engaKt»d in the process u\ chousinj^.-' » 

In short, lrtl>t» s dcH,cription ot tht»se tendencies explains the 
frustration e\|)resscd in Otis Sinj>li»tarv's plea that "we not let our 
passiofi for counting, vvcM^hinK. anci measurinj* cause us to eitht»r 
violate sound aLadi-fnic proc c^sesor frustrate fundamental ac ademic 
f)urpos4V ^"^^ 

Ayamst this baik^round the critical issue is what will be the- 
c nunterfcjrc e to the tollowin«: (1 ) the inc reasiny pressure within the 
acadetny.to neyUvt cjuahty in theshi)rt termtor the sakeot survival; (2) 
the (jufs/de pressure on the acadc^my to assess pertormanee in ways 
that st*riouslv distort the essential f;jrfiosesot higher education. 

SiMiie writc»rs argue that contemporar>' pressure's tor accountability 
and otht»r aspen ts ot the c hanging environment for higher education 
« piac e> a particularly hea\\ l)urdenc)nstate-ievcM governing or coordina- 
ting bociies. This is ce>nsistent with the' tact that state boards and 
commissions are in a better position than individual institutions to 
deal vyith issues of ef f ec tivrnc^ss and etticiency and probably less likely 
than le»gislative staffs to disregard important academic principles ancl 
traditions. 

Yet there are at least three reasons to dcjubt the ability of boards 
and comnfissions of highcT education to function satifitactorily between 
the outsicie audit forces and the concerns of the acadcvny. 

The grcmth of legisJative and executive branch inter\'ention in 
highe»r educ ation has rtsulte»ci in part from an alleged lack of leadership 
e)r influene c' in state coordinating or governing boards. 

, 1 hc» more power and resources that state bi>ards acquire to meet 
governmemta! expec tatieins of the»m, the more the*y are alleged to be 
part of the problem by the institutions. Such boards tread a fine line 
betwew advocacy for higher education and a detached oversight. 
Henc e the^ are kept ararm's length by the institution, typically do not 
exerc ise significant ac ademic lc^a(<lmhip. This is exacc*rbatt*d by the* 
fact that the more succ essfu! state boards are often led by fx^rsons c^f 
considerable fKilitie ai skill. Tht*V'also tend to attract staff who^wouid 
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Ix* ixjualtv tit home working tor a k%h\dt\\^* audit ^roup or tt)r a hii;hef 
tniucaliim dut*fu y So thv type ot IcMder^ih^) and statt in ihv^v l>oard*> 
r4»intoriV!fc tht' i anipuN vu^v ot tht'in as just another extension ot state 
hureaucrai y 

Most state U^^isiatures !uivi», in ettett, traditionally delegated 
nu\n\ (Ui'dfty assuraiue u»sponsihilitu*ii to ace rt*<litalion MortH)ver. 
state boards tend to defer to programmatic ac c reditation groups (or to 
t onsuitants wfio haveexperietu t» in ai c rt»ciitation visits) for asse*>snienls 
(Jt qiialitv Siu h deterente, not sur{wsinyly, erodes the imaue which 
tlie inkird wouUi like t() have, nanu»iy that ot a partner in seff-regulation, 
since it may cMicoura^e campuses to vic^v Iniard statt as entorcers ot 
piotessional luciuments wfiu h others rencier. 

State [x)ards, tlieretorcv will find it vc'r\' dittic ult. if not imf>ossible, 
to satisfy statt» governmt»nt s auciit intc»restsand defend the academy's 
frcuxioms anci \ aUje> at tht» same time. While they will continue to be 
an important inter tac e In^UM'en the* politic al and ac acJeniic communitii^s 
in matters sir h as iuid^et ami program revii%v, cither agenc'ic*s\vMI have* 
toluMf sonu^ot the burden. Ihest* may include institutional ac c redita- 
tton groups, partic uiarly it they c an find ways to assure cjuality more 
cinec tK than the\ have in the {)iist 

ACCREDITATION: "• 
A NEEDED ALTERNATIVE 

Accreditation cannot answer all ot the ciemands imposed upon 
htghc*r educ atiocj by the new forms ot ac countability and the new third 
party tuiult»rs Hut in the basic matter of C|uality assurance it has an 
abs4>Uiteiy vital ro4A* It can be the academy's way of juclging itself 
systcMinUic ally by t'\ptictt criteria. Without accrc*ditati6n, direct quality 
assuranc c» by state anW fc^ieral bureaus is inevitable. 

Yt»t at the very time accreditation isimost ni'edixi; its future inmost 
uncertain. Thesis regional accrediting asiiociations may have taken in 
so mam instituticMis with such diffeienl miii?»ions and structures that 
ihv distinc tiviTiess of thcfse accrediting b(>dii*s lost within the academic 
community f urthermore. two of their most fundamental a^!»umptions 
cannot, in the jucjgment of many, withstand even cursory exaniination. 

First, thc*y are organi/c^d as private associational tx)dii*s oi^ the 
assumption that membership is voluntary, For collc*ges and univc*rsitit»s 
which otter the usual acadt»mic degret»s, accreditation today is hardly 
"voluntarv " since so much f Inderal mriney tor students and institutional 
grants and contracts is in large part contingent on accreditation status. 
Nevertheless, accrtniiting lxxiii*s continue to operate as stimewhat 
private, "voluntary ' associations. 

An t*vt»n more serious flaw, in the ccmtext of accountability, ii» 
accrc*<iitatic)n s emphasis on stnn turv and process. If institutional 
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dccftHlitatian is to ri»pres^*nt some reasonable assurancu of uducalionat 
Quality^ the t r iter ia or standards employed must have some demonstra- 
ble relatitHiship to that quality . Such quality, in one major regard, 
means that graduates are adjudged as proficient as thdr dt»grees 
signity. Yet the heaw umphasis on structure and process indicates an 
unawareni*ss ot what quality assurance skjuld mean in terms of student 
achit^c•me^t. Or it may indicate a definite assumption that it certain 
academic structures and proct»sses are in place, no direct assessment is 
ni»iHJi*d of educational rt^sults.^^ 

The ttawc»d nature ot these two assumptions is made vivid by the 
cmtHgence of nontraditional forms of higher education In a recent 
national study, it was found that visiting team report** almost never 
deal with results That is, they do not examine assessments of actual 
student achii»vement against the gt*neral meaning of various degrees.*'** 

Perhaps nothing has more fundamentally iestt*d institutional 
accreditation s two basic assumptions than the nontraditional move- 
ment On one hand the nontraditionalists, in many casesi, often are not 
a part ot the collegiality that reflects the private, assiKiational nature 
of accreditation. On the other, they tend to disregard structures, 
prcicedures, and processes long thought essential to quality outcomes 
and la seeii. t he more direct and k*s^ costly paths to certai n object ivc*s. 

if any, of the nontraditional practices are questionable in 
and of themselves. IndtHHl. many of them have l^een used in minor 
ways within established institutions for some time. But as these minor 
deviations irom traditional practice become dominant practices within 
an institution, they fxiM* a fundamental threat to the traditional academy. 
By their vef>' e\istt*nce they question what many see as the unnecessarily 
cumlwsome and complex nature of the traditional institution of 
higher education just as the frtM»standing research and policy institutes 
have assunu^J one of the major pui poses of the university and pursue it 
singlt^mindixily, so the nontraditional institutions often adopt certifi- 
c ation for degrees and/or instruction as a single mission. 

The nontraditional movement challenges accreditation in the 
following ways: 

□ ft strHches stilt further accreditation's already strained fabric 
of coiU»gialit>' 

.♦ 

□ ft makes more clear accrcHJitation's diiifmma in being at once 
the primary^ agent for fed(»ral eligibility and a private, aswciationaf 
enterprise, 

□ By precedent, the accrtKlitation of nontraditional institutions 
contradicts the structural/process contracts with traditional institutions 
on such things as full-time, highly credentialed faculties and elaborate - 
libraries, when the nontraditional institution may have no full-time 
facility or library of its own, or n^ physical facilities beyond rented 
office space. 

□ f inally; it lessens the delicate catholicity of the university as an 
institution of sevc»ral major institutional missions— teaching, service. 





cultural pri»st»fvdtiun, ccMnmunityot sK:holars, rt?!ieafch, credc^ntialling, 
find ^iciali/dtion Whi«n an organi/ation becomes accredited as an 
imtitutiun of higher education with only ont*or two of these purposes, 
this intertwined nei^us oi roles is basically questioned. Wang sees the 
evolution ut unbundling ' in higher t*ducat;uin beginning in part with 
nuntraditional fttorts.**^ 

Now higher educ ation is n«; (nnger acctjuntable just to itselt — its 
own community of similar institutions — but it is also accountable to its 
fiiuitjr third |>artv tunders. state and kHJeral government. Higher 
eciuc atiun is now ^Mng (iresst'd to account for itself in nonacademic 
tt^rms- cost etffi tiviHK*Ns, cjualit^' control and compliance and program 
audits- to thi>si' third party funders. The form of accountability 
traced earlier in this pa^H»r are rcKUinl in certain presuppositions: 

I he purposes ot any worthy undertaking can Ih« translatinJ into 
i*\piii it, ijuantitiable objivtivi's 

Iheri* is a dirc»< t and determinable relationship betwtvn process 
ami prcKiutt such that prcKiHis can In* directly modified in 
terms t)f its measural^le effect on the procjuct. 

1 here is no mtnn^ic worth to a givrn process or structure; its 
value lies only in its effectiveness and efficiency in producing 
cJesirt»d outcome. 

Numbers are the uitimajte m rt;preserv£ing reality; subjective, 
vvvn consi»nsual judgments are allovvabte onlvH^nUl. valid and 
reliable tt^ hniquft can ix? develom^d to yield numbers Tti then- 
plac V 

Beyond simple mcursion into the academic c*state by government 
bureaucrats, there is now a deeper structural intrusion. It is that the 
academy must continually justify itself by proct»durc*s that rt*st upon 
the four prt*suppositions above. Any rt*sistance of the academy to 
thes€» proi t»dures is often read by the techncK:rats and bureaucrats as 
"leathers on the mouth" of the chicken thief. 

It IS not. m many casi's, that members of the academy disagree 
w ith th(*1arger gcwis of the management experts, efficiency auditors, or 
compliance checkers. Rather they are profoundly concerned about 
th\*si* two matters: 

1 he more often the academy acc^uiesces to the outside revicnver 
( outsnie ' the ai ade my), the more it is consenting to direct 
external manipulation rather than academic seif-rt»gulation. 

Bv iHMiig fort id to adopt the accountability prt^suppositions 
and paradigms of industry^ governhient, the academy is 
V iHMng forc i»(i to s\Hu\k thvir language and lose its own through 



So the invader not only has his way with higher education, but by 
c hanging its language— its referents- he brings higher education into 
his ow n world vit»vv. A qut*stion arises as to whether the academy is a 
lingering reactionary vestige of a pretechnologicat culture, or a link 
with valuers that will survive in a tcHrhnologicat era. Accountability 
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fjaradigm^i und ti't hniqui^s arc* c apiibU' ol tnMng uhkI by j^)Vi»fnnH»nt 
with u'lifun 1 10 hiKfuT i\jucation so that the acadt'niy'?! st'fwratfnu^!* 
trum thi* pi)iitK ai k'^uhv is mori* rhotorii than reality At the same tinu% 
aiarrtula|>(iropriati<m b\ thiwH ademyot thi^setei liniques tnai ademit: 
del isioivnukniK i an inipruve the efttvtiveness and eftit it^ic y ot th:* 
ai adenn ' At r(Kjl tht* tundamt'ntai (jue>tion: is the ac ademy, pubhe 
and .private, wim sut h massivi' Kuvt^rnnuMUal funding (direct and 
indirit i state and tfderal) destined to lH»comf pMri'ly an extension ot 
Kuvernnuun^ «^ ^ " 

lhc» AnuTu an C'otinc il on [Mm ation and thf Council on Post- 
su ondai V Ac c rttlHation aiiv < k ate 'si»!t regulation" tor the at ademy in 
order to prest»rvt» and enhant e the separateness ot the academy troni 
the* Ntate. Iheft» are idi*ologut»s on various issuers whowouici use the 
povvtT ot thi» purse and concomitant rt*>;u!ation to intiTvene direc tly in 
tfie ai ademv 's attairs It apfiears to make no dif tefeme to them that 
thi«y ar(» (ic»veioping int^c inients that icliH)logta«s c4 opposite persuasions 
may one day use to work tht»tr wills dircH tly on thc« ac ademy. 

In(it»pi»ndenc f m.iv bv mort' subtly but as ettti tiveiy erodi'd by 
ufitfiinking acfoption 4)t the accountability tec hnicjues^ previously 
<hs4 ussi><i So it ' st»jt^rfgulation is to prtUi% t the ac ademic territory, it 
shoul(i make* internal ( fiticism pii-ciominant over (juantific ation tor 
lAternal usts Hovvt-n m a rcc ent [)aper dealt w ith the limits ot riuantiti- 
. t atton iUid the value* ot c ntic ism. [U» wrote: 

'lherc» is no way to side-step intuitive judgment and criticism, 
with all the pittalis tbi^ entail 

It would fiKjiivh to supf)ose that edpc ational {>utcomes 
could bt» rcMdity ciuantific*d and the proc esses of judgment and 
i ntic isni could H-. wholly <jis()(»ns(*d with. 

, As Cardinal Newman observed: A university is an Alma 
Matter, knowing ht»r children one by one, not a touridry, or a 
mint, or a treadmill 

In acidition to cjutstioning quantification, HoWen providt*d a 
substantial explanaticin of criticism. o 

it is a fact that chc»rishi»d valuers are not readily suspc*c:tible to 
prc\ tse measurement 1^ rienciship, love, lieauty, honor, 
fuitf lotism. and taii nc*ss are assi'ssed by means o/ an arf th^t /s 
havtt/ i(pon intuitiiv iud^vmont Whvn such intuitive 
jud^tuncnt is tarnhtii/vd ^ind insiltufion.ili/iKi. it is ra//ed 
cntn ism. Our powers of c ritit ism are deveiopcxi m proportion 
to our si^nsitivity, and c ritic a! judgements usually are basc»d 
; upon st.ifuLifds di*rt\iHi from tuuiitiim The influontidl critic 
* /s d /?ers<^n who has ki'cn sensitivity aiupliKi with kmnvlediie of 

tradittondl st.mdards and who is tlius able to reach judgemc*nts 
that gain wicit* ac c eplaiu i cvjhe art c ritic , the* sm ia! critic, 
and the vducationdl critic. " (Emphasis addc^d)*-^ 

Act reijjtation s role in sc^lf reguytion scvms to Ik» self-evicient: 
Private accrtxJitation is a formal systematic w;ay for the academy to 
rt»guJate itself by c*ducational criticism — fxjssibly the ooly institutional 
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nutans of itpplementing selr-fegulation. But it will r>ot be enough for 
^ acLfiHJitation tojiimplv declare the virtues ot vdf-regulatfon, Evt?n if by 
>ome po\%'efful, quick stroke it could recapture the regulatory ground 
already iof^t to 4;overnn>ent, it would still face b^^ic difficulties, because 
the «:urrent problem of regulation is not simply territorial; it is a 
problem of fundamental policies and basic opc»rational procedures. 

Institutional accrc»ditation's working assumptions are questionable 
as a theoretical base on which to build healthy educational criticism. 
The assumption on which most of accreditation practice appears to 
rt*st is that forms, processes, and structures are adequate to assure 
qualilv of rt>sutts so that dirin. :t checks on results are not necessary. This 
assumption has lx»en widely discussed and questioned. There are indi- 
cations that the accrediting community is becoming sensitive to the 
del>ate. The accrediting community needs to commit itself to developing 
the art of eiiucational criticism, taking rt*su!ts into account. One 
genera! paradigm for a criticism of educational results might be: Are 
the achit»vt»ments of graduates commensurate with the degrees they 
were awardt*d^ 

fcducdtional criticism in the context of accreditation could beone 
group of acad'.»mics making judgments of their colleagues' academic 
judgments of their students' performances and prcxiucts. With attention 
tt) the general meaning of degrtx^s off ertKJ by the institution, the stated 
mission i)t the institution, and their own experience, visiting teams 
could critique an institution in terms of available evidence of student 
achievement such as examinations, student projects, theses, and 
dissertations. 

Discussiofis about educational out':omes often have over- 
emphasi/t"d patit)nally standardized tests and sociological, follow-up, 
impact studies. Other useful instruments are available from the major 
testing agi'ncies. Eialxirate foliow-op studies of graduates are infor- 
mative. Activity and attitude inventories are helpful in determining 
campus impact over time. Nevertheless, the accrc»dlting cor»munit>' 
should not wait until somt*one develops the complete institutional 
ass4»ssment sysUw bi^fore attempting to make judgments about 
educational results. 

AccrtnJitatic^n teams might bcfgin now to look for evidences of 

student achiuvement tnr thi» ^wnrrt nf c r<iHit ^mri Ho^r<^<; ^nd 

make fudgnH*nts about the quality of the institution in light of adjudged 
student achievement c^imparini with degrees awarded, 

^ If self-regulation is to become more than defensive rhetoric/ 
accreditation will have to develop better ways to assure institutional 
quality If the primary indicator of quality is a critical judgment of 
student achievement compared with the general n^aning of respective 
academic degrec*s. the work of the Task Force on Educational Credit 
and Crc»dentials of the American Council on Education has provided a 
basis for establishing gt^eral meaning for academic credentials.^^ 

\ ; > T he reassertion of concern for educational quality through jeduca- 
tional criticism will not satisfy all of the accountabi!it>^ concerns 
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expressed earlier in this paper, but it will help. Theexpansion of entre- 
preneuraf institutions will be checked by fair but rigorous accreditation 
tudgments of graduates' achievements prior to award of degrees. A 
focus on educational results provides a better foundation for assessing 
the effectiveness and efficiency of instructional activities and <;urricular 
arrangements of all institutions. These judgments would then follow 
from peer appraisal of educational results rather than imposing the 
managerial and efficiency assessments of industry on the distinctive 
functions of the academy. 

While various branches of government appear to be growing less 
enthusiastic about elaborate systems approaches to management and 
accountability, the academy appears alwut to adopt kindred techni- 
ques for its own management and accountabili\:y. Rather than trying to 
imitate the appearance of technocratic reliability, the academy should 
reaffirm its own traditions of excellence and buttress thepi where 
appropriate with current managerial, audit, and psychometric techni- 
ques. It must not, in the name of accountability, succumb to the belief 
that numbers and systems are paramount over criticism and judgment. 
Critical judgment is probably more grown than designed; it grows best 
from a soil of tradition and collegiality. 

The major tasks before accreditation appear to be as follows: 

□ Develop quality assurarice procedures that build upon basic 
ac ademic values rather than fundamentally assaulting them. 

□ Develop accreditation procedures that deal wjth structure and 
process so as to assure probity or integrity of operation within institu- 
tions without constant externa! oversight. 

□ Encourage a number of academic people to become competent 
and recognized educational critics and insure that such people have 
key roles on visiting teams. 

The need for private accreditation is great. Given the diversity 
present in institutional accreditation, it will be difficult for accrediting 
associations to pull themselves together for a direct, coherent approach 
to quality assurance. Overcoming this basic difficulty will depend to 
some extent on how willing premier institutions are to lend their 
influence and expertise to strengthening regional accreditation. Member 
institutions must commit the financial resources for stronger accrediting 
"agencv^taffs and aiso for the research anddevefopn. nt necessary to 
improve the art of ^ucationa! criticism and to educate individual 
critics, Governmental officials with their vast regulatory and purse 
powers must be willing to allow quality assurance pr(x:edures indigenous 
to the academic estate rather than imposing their own accountability 
procedures- Finally, institutions should not ape non-academic strategies 
in attempts to forestall an enrollment decline; to do so will only 
encourage demands for nonacademic accountability procedures. 

To a hungry man a mess of potage is powerfully appealing. 
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